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veloped; and within a decade travel by air was reasonably safe and com-
fortable. By that time most of the larger cities of the United States and
of the various countries of Europe were linked by air routes, and a be-
ginning had been made in the development of international routes.

The extensive use of airplanes during the recent war unquestionably
accelerated technological development, particularly in the direction of
larger and faster craft. It also led to the exploration by air of much of
the globe, the construction of a multitude of landing fields, and the ac-
quisition of air-transport know-how. The end of the war left the United
States, and to a lesser extent Britain and Russia, with a vast supply of
leftover airplanes, some of wrhich were convertible to passenger and
freight use, with a huge capital plant for the production of new air-
planes, and with an immense number of men who had been trained to
build, fly, and service airplanes. These by-products of war have furthered
the exploitation of this new means of transportation and will continue
to do so. Whether in coming into its own air transport will in any sig-
nificant measure replace the steamship, the railroad, and the automobile
is unknown, although the prophets of the air age freely claim that air
transport will have as revolutionary effects upon peacetime life as it al-
ready has had upon warfare.

The special virtue as a transportation device of the airplane is speed.
For land travel it has also the virtue of requiring neither road nor rails,
although this advantage is somewhat offset by the need for large and
costly landing fields. The present disadvantage of the airplane is cost,
whether that cost be reckoned in terms of money or in terms of human
effort and material resources. No aircraft yet built can compete on a
financial basis with the steamship in transoceanic transportation of goods
or with established railroads or motor transport in transcontinental trans-
portation of goods over established routes. Economically, the principal
function of the airplane would seem to be the transportation of persons
over long distances, for here and here only the advantages of speed out-
weigh the disadvantages of air transport.

The future development of air transport will not, however, be deter-
mined by economic factors alone. For reasons of national prestige and
military security most nations will no doubt continue to subsidize their
air lines; and under such subsidy the airplane will no doubt be used on
a considerable scale for the transportation of light, valuable goods and
for people who are in a hurry or who just happen to prefer the plane
to the train. In all probability the airplane will not soon play a significant
role in the mass movement of either goods or persons; and until and
unless it does, its effects upon the distribution of populations and their
interrelations will be of a minor order. Certainly the fact that the air-
plane is not suitable for short-haul use precludes its general adoption by